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HITLER PURGES THE PARTY 





HE new Nazi terror—this time directed pri- 

marily against radical leaders in its own 
ranks—has laid bare the shaky foundations of 
the Third Reich. Perversion and corruption 
within the party, long a matter of common knowl- 
edge in Germany and abroad but hitherto ig- 
nored by Hitler, have been officially admitted and 
even used as a reason for the ruthless action taken 
by Hitler against his former comrades. 


In the early morning hours of June 30—just 
eighteen months after his accession to power 
Hitler flew to Munich accompanied by Dr. Goeb- 
bels. With the aid of special police and his picked 
guards (Schutzstaffel) he put down an incipient 
revolt in the Storm Troops developing under the 
leadership of Captain Roehm, the chief of staff 
of that body. The important Storm Troop lead- 
ers shot included Roehm, himself; Heines, the 
police president of Breslau and a notorious Feme 
murderer; and Karl Ernst, head of the Berlin 
brown shirts. In Berlin, a few hours later, the 
Nazi Schutzstaffel and the special police under 
command of General Goering, shot ex-Chancellor 
General von Schleicher and his wife while “re- 
sisting arrest.” Herbert von Bose, adjutant of 
vice-Chancellor von Papen, Dr. Erich Klausener, 
head of the Catholic Action Society and several 
others met the same fate, while von Papen was 
put under “protective arrest” in his own house. 
Estimates of the total deaths vary from fifty to 
two hundred, and hundreds more are reported 
under arrest, while the firing squads still con- 
tinue their work. 

The immediate cause of these grim events was 
the projected plot of the radicals under Roehm 
to depose Hitler, but the whole affair is shrouded 
in mystery. Von Schleicher’s connection with the 
Roehm group is obscure. The first official state- 
ment that he had committed suicide has now been 
abandoned, together with the excuse that he was 
negotiating with a foreign power to bring about 





Hitler’s downfall. As the smoke begins to clear 
away, however, it is becoming apparent that the 
growing dissatisfaction on all sides with the Hit- 
ler régime had caused many divergent elements 
to start plotting his overthrow. This fact, com- 
bined with the suppression of all public discus- 
sion in the Reich and the consequent lack 
of a safety valve, resulted in an atmosphere of 
dark conspiracy. By his swift action, Hitler has 
doubtless nipped all these “plots” in the bud, but 
he has not removed their underlying causes. 


Despite the fact that Hitler struck against 
some non-radicals, his bloody housecleaning 
seems to indicate that he has chosen to side with 
the conservative forces in the Reich. On July 2 
President von Hindenburg telegraphed Hitler 
and Goering, congratulating them on their action 
“in crushing traitorous machinations.” At the 
same time, the old Field Marshal is said to have 
made the army responsible for the safety of his 
friend Vice-Chancellor von Papen. With the 
President’s consent, however, the latter is ex- 
pected to resign his office immediately and to be 
succeeded by General Goering. The regular army 
(Reichswehr), moreover, which took no active 
part in suppressing the revolt, can apparently be 
counted upon to support Hitler, for the time being 
at least. The struggle for posts in the Reichs- 
wehr which for some time had been evident be- 
tween Roehm and his Storm Troops and the 
Reichswehr officers has, by the slaying of Roehm, 
been decided in favor of the regular army. 
Roehm’s opposition to Hitler seems to have been 
motivated not only by the increasing dissatisfac- 
tion among the Storm Troops which he doubtless 
felt could be turned eventually to his own advan- 
tage, but also by his unsatisfied desire to have a 
large number of the brown shirts incorporated 
in the Reichswehr. The officers of the latter 
body—always luke-warm toward the Nazis—pre- 
ferred, however, to draw their recruits from the 











Steel Helmets veteran association, although this 
conservative group had several times been de- 
clared “dissolved” by the Hitler government. 
During the past two months reports of growing 
friction between the Steel Helmets and the Storm 
Troops had been frequent. Captain Roehm’s an- 
nouncement on June 8 that he was going on leave 
for a few weeks to recover his health, together 
with the fact that the Storm Troops were to be 
given leave for the whole month of July, seemed 
to indicate a victory for the conservatives. It 
had been generally expected that after July the 
brown army would be completely reorganized and 
perhaps diminished in size. Roehm, however, had 
apparently hoped to force the issue earlier by 
means of a coup. 


Hitler, by his present victory over the radical 
elements in the National Socialist party and in 
the Storm Troops, has in a sense put himself in 
the hands of the Reichswehr. The projected re- 
organization of the Storm Troops will, however, 
serve only to swell the growing ranks of bitterly 
disillusioned Nazis. As a result, the new terror 
may be only beginning. Futhermore, the added 
uncertainty caused by these latest developments 
is bound to have serious repercussions on the al- 
ready desperate economic situation of the Reich, 
which is at the root of the present crisis. The 
German people, betrayed in 1914 by their su- 
preme war-lords, disappointed by the ineffectual 
Weimar Republic and duped by Hitler’s promises 
of the millenium, face a dark and chaotic future. 
For the present there appears to be no alterna- 
tive to the Hitler régime and the bayonets upon 
which it bases its power. The “menace” of com- 
munism in Germany which was not acute before 
Hitler’s advent to power may, however, become 
very real before another winter has passed. 


MILDRED S. WERTHEIMER. 


Japan Presses its China Policy 

After holding office for over two years, the 
Japanese Cabinet headed by Premier Makoto 
Saito resigned on July 3 as the result of a bribery 
scandal involving the Minister of Railways and a 
former Commerce Minister. It is generally ex- 
pected that Viscount Saito will again be charged 
with the formation of a Cabinet, in which he will 
continue to hold the balance between the mili- 
tary-naval groups and the political parties. 

The resignation of the Saito Cabinet over- 
shadows what may prove to be an even more sig- 
nificant develonment—the restoration on July 1 
of through-railway traffic between Peiping and 
Mukden. This event marks the mos‘ important 
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step yet taken toward a Sino-Japanese rapproche- 
ment which may eventually result in virtual rec- 
ognition of “Manchoukuo” by the Nanking gov- 
ernment. Evidence of the resentment felt by the 
Chinese public over this surrender was supplied 
by the bombing of the first through train at a 
spot fifty miles northeast of Tientsin, resulting in 
five fatalities and injuries to eleven other persons. 

The Sino-Japanese railway agreement is the 
logical result of the policy pursued by General 
Chiang Kai-shek in north China since the sign- 
ing of the Tangku Truce on May 31, 1933. At 
that time the Peiping Political Council was re- 
organized, with General Huang Fu—persona 
grata to Japan—as its head. This north China 
régime has been increasingly staffed by former 
members of the notorious pro-Japanese Anfu 
clique, which was driven from power by the 
Chinese student revolt of 1919. During the past 
two months, it has moved steadily toward ac- 
ceptance of Japan’s demands. Agreement has 
been reached to reopen the Sino-Japanese Ex- 
change Bank at Tientsin, through which several 
of the “Nishihara” loans were advanced to the 
Anfu clique in 1918. At the same time a refund- 
ing arrangement, calling for the repayment of 
$5,200,000 Mex. on a $4,000,000 “Nishihara” loan 
contracted in 1918 by the Peiping-Suiyuan rail- 
way, has also been consummated. 

These various agreements constitute the first 
concrete successes in Foreign Minister Hirota’s 
efforts toward “practical” solution of outstand- 
ing Sino-Japanese issues. Other Japanese de- 
mands are now on the docket—restoration of 
postal communications between China and “Man- 
choukuo,” establishment of customs. stations 
along the Great Wall, and further mining and 
railway concessions in north China. A branch 
line from Jehol province, linking the Manchurian 
railway system with the Peiping-Suiyuan rail- 
way—and thus further threatening Outer Mon- 
golia—is a distinct possibility. In the past, de- 
velopments such as these have stirred up vigor- 
ous opposition in the south. Despite a certain 
amount of criticism, as well as rumors of a pos- 
sible clash with Nanking, the southern provinces 
have this time been much more quiescent. 
Threats of direct Japanese action in the south, 
prevalent during May, as well as a similar warn- 
ing issued on July 1 by the Japanese Consul- 
General at Shanghai, probably influenced this 
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